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Introduction 

I joined sixteen other U.S. social science teachers during the month of July, 
^ 1994 in the country of Indonesia for a Fulbright-Hays Seminar Abroad Program. 

^ We listened to academics, governmental officials, and businesspersons explain the 
^ “Indonesian” way of life and doing things. We also could read The Indonesian 
Q limes (English-language newspaper), as well as interact (in English) with our 
w hosts and the variety of speakers. 

We began our exposure to diverse Indonesia in Jakarta for one week of 
lectures, tours, and street-culture exposure. From there, we spent a few days in 
Bogor at the Agricultural Institute, with two overnights with a host family. Mine 
was with an economics professor’s family (two daughters, spouse, cook, one cat). 

I began this trek to an unknown O or me) land hoping to understand the 
role of Islamic teachings on how the mostly-Muslim population viewed their 
natural resource environment and their practices of conservation and/or 
exploitation. As the month-long program opened our eyes to Indonesia, my 
focus shifted more to the interplay of traditional practices and national policies to 
regulate natural resources. 

What i.s “Adat?” 

“Adat” is the Indonesian word for indigenous customs and traditions. 

Some would say “adat” means culture. In the context of village life, adat are the 
rules of village life. The village chiefs held the power (not the king), women 
were the owners of property, and men managed the property. 

There are twelve adat chiefs in each village, each nominated by a maternal 
clan, and approved by the other eleven “clan families.” Each chief was highly 
respected, and referred to as “dato.” Anyone addressing a “dato” with “you” 

' would be fined for the disrespect. 

Clans allowed no intermarriage between clans (sukru). “Hom-roofed” 
houses had to be rebuilt exactly where its predeceasor stood. 

Yet “adat” meant “culture,” and tolerance for believers of other rules. 

' There was no eagerness to forcefully convert people to follow adat ways. 
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First There Was Adat. Then Came Islam 



There is a saying that “Adat existed before sky and earth came together.” 
This is interpreted as meaning adat was there before religion. Yet adat is based 
on religion, and religion is based on the book of Allah. 

Is there a reconciling interpretation? The village chiefs found one, saying 
“Religion prescribes, Adat implements.” This is interpreted as meaning ‘Tou tell 
us what to do, and we will carry it out in an adat wav !” 



“Trousers Are Not Polite Enough” 

Another saying describes the interplay between adat and religion as “Adat 
wears the sarong on top of trousers, while religion goes naked.” Our lecturer 
interpreted this as meaning adat is civilized, while religion is tough. 



Indonesian Government Employs Both Religion & Adat 

For the sake of development, the Indonesian government relies on both 
adat and Islamic teachings. When the Dutch mled Indonesia, they openly 
encouraged adat more than Islam. Even today, many adat ceremonies are not 
really Islamic other than a few Islamic words and phrases. 

An example of the different approaches of adat and Islam is the “death 
penalty:” adat does not allow a deaA penalty, viewing exile as the greatest 
punishment; Islam allows the death penalty. 



Adat Must Be Respected Bv Governmental Policies 

T^ere is a saying throughout Indonesia that reminds governmental officials 
that their proclamations and mles can only go so far at the village level: 

“If you make a wall, don’t make it too high; 

If you dam a river, don’t dam it completely, 
but allow some water to pass to others.” 




An Example of Indonesian Environmental Policy Based Upon Adat 



Indonesia is blessed with rich and abundant coastal and inshore waters 
where traditional fishing customs (adat) guide the harvesting and conserving of 
the shrimp and other marine resources. But industrial pollution and commercial 
fishing practices, along with coastal development, are threatening the sustainable 
shrimp/marine natural resources. Governmental policymakers are explicitly 
incorporating adat practices into the environmental rules in order to keep these 
resources from being severely diminished or even depleted. 

For example, the Malaccas islands communities have long-standing 
sophisticated methods of managing their coastal and marine resources that achieve 
sustainability. Here is an illustration of proven traditional practices being the 
“best management practices” to profitably benefit from the natural resources. 

When adat rules are employed as workable standards for environmental 
policies, there is much less cause for emphasizing enforcement and compliance. 

In essence, the villagers are in 100% compliance because these practices are what 
they would do anyway, since they are proven to lead to sustainable natural 
resource use. And violators are punished by the village chiefs, for breaking the 
much-revered adat traditions. 

Dire Warnings About Indonesia’s Natural Resources 

In the July 13, 1994 Jakarta Post (page 2), the headline reads “Neglect in 
Preserving Biodiversity Hurts Wealth.” Basically, the state minister of tlie 
environment, Sarwono Kusumaatmadja, was saying that the Indonesian 
government pays too much attention to productivity, and not enough to the 
sustainability of nature’s biodiviersity. 

“We boasted that our fishery industry grew wekk, that salt water fish 
exports have increased 51%. At a glance the figure is impressive, but the 
question is where the fish came from and how they were caught. Bung Hatta 
University in West Sumatra found out in a recent study that 71% of the coral reef 
in the province has been damaged. There is no proper managemtn for sustaining 
marine environmental functions .” 

He lamented that government officials had so little awareness of the 
importance of biodiversity, and that those who were aware of the problems 
seldom put their concerns into action. Too often project managers knew how to 
exploit but not how to manage in sustainable ways. 
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Indigenous fisheries 
resource management 
in the Maluku Islands 



T he Indonesian government believes that its coastal fisheries are 
presently being overexploited, and is striving to formulate 
resource management approaches to cope with this problem. The 
indigenous fisheries resource management of the Maluku Islands is 
considered one of the best schemes. This article outlines this 
management approach, the challenges it faces, and its future 
prospects. 

The main objective of tlshenes resource manaiemeni 
aimed at sustainable development is to optimize the 
current utilization of resources ssithout reducing the 
maximum benefit to future ecnerations. To meet this 
objective, various mixlem management approaches 
have been implemented. The most common of these 
are closed season, restrictions on tlshing gear, dosed 
areas, the regulation of mesh size, a total ban on 
certain equipment, licensing, and monetary measures 
such a.s fees and la.xes iReiiig. 1991; Copes. 1991; 
Sardjono. 1980). 



For this reason, the indigenous tlsheries management 
practices are in the nature of a closed system, in 
which people are largely unaware of the tlsheries 
resource management approaches being u.sed outside 
the village. However, it must be said that these 
indigenous approaches have proved successful in 
maintaining the exploitation of resources at a 
sustainable level, promoting village growth, and 
guaranteeing equitable catch distribution among 
villagers. As a result, there is always enough tlsh to 
meet the needs of everyone in the village. 



The above management approaches are ba.sed on in- 
depth Studies of the e.xisting biological, socio- 
political and economic conditions. They are formally 
enforced by IiKal or national governments, and 
therefore both guidelines and sanctions are clearly 
laid down. Funhermore. all the schemes are 
sciennficallv developed, implemented, monitored 
and updated. 





Indigenous 
approaches to 
fisheries 
resource 
management 
have been 
successful in 
maintaining the 
exploitation of 
resources at a 
sustainable level, 
thus promoting 
village growth, 
and guaranteeing 
equitable catch 
distribution. 




In the .Maluku Islands similar fishenes management 
measures have been employed for over a hundred 
years. Consisting of abi^ut 90() islands with more 
than I0(X) coastal villages, the .Maluku Island.s make 
up one of Indonesia's 27 provinces. The two most 
common practices, sasi and pruumanif. are based on 
indigenous environmental knowledge and awareness. 
For example, the people of the islands have a special 
type ot fishing gear which the> use in the bay. By 
obxerving changes m nature*-NUch ;ls wind, waves 
and temperature-they can predict that oo the 
following day there will be no tlsh in the bay. They 
can then switch to equipment which is suitable for 
llshing outside the bay. Both SaM and ptfuattatu* arc 
linked to religious customs: lor example, the pa.stor 
and other religious leaders take an active part in sasi 
ceremonies. The islanders pass on their knowledge of 
these management measures Irom one generation to 
the next. 

Villagers are not interested in the government 
programmes for fisheries management-such as 
licenses-in which they are expected to pamcipate. 



Sasi 

The practice of sasi. o.s implemented in the .Maluku 
Islands, entatls a closed sea,son and a number of 
closed areas. .\t certain times villagers are not 
allowed to fish in the waters bordering their village: 
this is generally taken to mean the area which can be 
seen with the nuked eye from land. The v<i.ri. which 
usually lasts about two months, is enforced before 
festivals such xs Chnstma.s Day. the New Year, and 
investiture days for village leaders. This ensures that 
there will be plenty of tlsh available dunng the 
festivals. 

In Haruku village, the .sa.st is based on biological 
considerations. Villagers have always known that a 
certain estuary near their village is a spawning 
ground for certain types of tlsh. The estuary is also a 
place where small tlsh hide from their predators. 
They, in particular the ikun InmfHt (Decapteru.s sp.i. 
stay in the estuary dunng the day. go out to sea at 
night and return in the morning. 

In Haruku v illage. the sasi is effective throughout the 
whole year, except for one day. On that day. which is 
determined by the village leaders on the basis ot the 
size of the fish, villagers are allowed to catch as 
many tlsh as they want in the estuary. The village 
leaders monitor tlshing to see that everyone gets his 
share, and just before sunset they announce the 
closure of tlshing. This single day of fishing yields 
enough to meet the needs of all the village 
households for several months. The fish are 
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pnx:eNscd tn (he tmdituinat manner, hy dryin<j or 
smoking. The rcM of the year. pei>ple survive on fish 
token th)m the sea. 



Pttuananfi 

.Another traditumai approach to fisheneN reMiurce 
management is which eovems the nghi 

to fish in certain area.s; it 4>rten covers hays, laginins. 
submerged atolls, and underwater reefs. .As m the 
exse of' sast. the area is considered to extend a.\ far as 
one can see f’rum the land. .As a rule, the penmiumi: 
may not be entered bv people rmm other villages. 
However, if they are permitted entry, the gear they 
use must he of the same size and type xs that 
employed by the Iixai people. In addition, they are 
obliged to pay a monetary fee r«etMvi for a permit. 
The is paid to village leader, who u.ses it 

for village development, scch xs roads and sehixils. 




The government 
is searching for 
more precise and 
efficient 
management 
approaches. 




The indigenous 
fisheries 
resource 
management of 
Maiuku islands is 
considered one 
of the best 
approaches. 




In the coxstul villages of Maluku Islands, many 
households engage in fanning xs well. These peviple 
-known xs subsistence llshers-fish whenever they 
can take time off from their farm activities. The 
ngasr does not apply to them, but only to the 
villagers w ho intend to sell their catch at the market. 
On Saparua Island, for instance, the ttj^ase consists of 
cx 10^ of the catch which is given to village 
administrators, for the benefit of the village 
development fund. In addition, people art obliged to 
share their catch with the village leaders and with 
their neighbours; the rest of the catch can then be 
marketed. There are no exact rules governing how 
much of the catch must be shared. This usually 
depends on the size of the catch, but as a rule it 
consists of one day s consumption— two kilo— for 
each leader and each neighbour. 

The village leaders determine the kind of gear 
permitted in the pcnuintm^*. Blast fishing thont tkaru 
and dynamite fishing are strictly prohibited as such 
practices kill small fish and damage the structure of 
the reef, and thus dimmish fisheries resources. These 
practices not only have a devxstating effect on the 
ecosystem, they also threaten the lives of fishermen, 
xs the risk for mutilation is very high. 

Up until 1980. activity in the wxs 

confined to hunting finfish and collecting shellfish 
{Andamari ei al. 1991 1 . As the trade in fishenes 
products developed, people were encouraged to catch 
as many fish xs possible. leading to a depletion of 
resources. Shellfish and sedentary species such as 
sea-cucumber and clams are now protected by 
special provisions. For instance, in Wtfhnh village on 
Saparua Island, the utst also covers the trochus 
iTnK'hus mloftcuM. and villagers have been 
forbidden by their leaders to collect this shell inside 
the petiumam; when the sasi is closed. Instead, they 
are encouraged to find young shells outside the 
peruanart^: these can then be raised in the ptnumatti*. 
and the shells harvested when the sast is open. 




Why the system works 

The sast and ptntattan^ apparently work so well 
because they are communitV'based and there is no 
direct imert’erence on the part of the government. .All 
the villagers are responsible for maintaining ihe 
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system, and this task is considered pan ni their stKial 
obligations. The management of the system as a 
whole IS (he responsibility of the formal leaders, 
while decision-making and supervision are the 
concern ol the intormai leaders. 

Each village on the .Maiuku Islands is a collection oi 
clans, and each clan has its own special task. In the 
enforcement of the for instance. o»;e clan 
provides messengers tmarinvtu. who spread the news 
throughout the whole village, another functions as an 
informal police force while yet another is 

responsible for the opening and closing rites of the 
sasi. Although every one has her or his special task, 
control and surveillance are earned out hy all clans. 
For instance, although one particular clan functions 
as ktwanM. this diKs not mean that a member of 
another clan who discovers some violation is not 
responsible for informing the village leaders. 

The system also governs rewards and sanctions. 
Violators are sentenced hy the village leaders, and 
punishment may be anything from public shaming, 
doing community work, denial of the right to fish. t»r 
a fine, to the most severe penalty: permanent 
banishment from the village. 

Prospects and challenges 
At present the government nf Indonesia is giving 
more attention to the management of its fishenes 
resources, which have been so heavily exploited in 
some parts of the country (E'ailey et ui. 1987: 
Martosubroto et al. 1989). This new interest is 
refiected in the government's sixth five-year 
development programme 1 1994-1998). in which tht? 
management of re.sources is one of the main 
development objectives within the fisheries sector. 

Among the possible mexsures to achieve this 
objective are formal management apprivaches. such 
as licensing, fishing belts, the regulation of mesh 
size, rcsmctions on fishing gear, and the abolition of 
trawl fishery. The total ban on trawl fishery hxs been 
realized tSardjono. 1980i. and represents a major 
success in the field of fishenes resource manugcineni 
in Indonesia. Thus far. the other formal management 
approaches have proved ineffective. ‘The goventmem 
of Indonesia is now \earchinc for more precise and 
efficient management approaches: it is particularly 
interested in the inshore waters, as these are more 
heavily exploited than the offshore waters. 

The indigenous fishenes resource management of 
Maluku Islands is considered one of the best 
approaches. Studies ar? presently being conducteU- 
for example, by the Research Institute for .Manne 
Fisheries-to gain a better understanding of this 
management system, and to look into possibilities to 
apply similar systems in other pans of the country. 

Although the Maiuku system is commonly viewed as 
the best option, there are signs that it is gradually 
dying out. For one thing, the migration of the 
villagers is reducing the number of people who 
belong to the system. New clans come to live in the 
village who do not understand this inherited system 
Nor are the immigrants themselves directly involved 
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in the \vMem. xs they ore mn native to the ullage. .At 
the >ame time, there is a tendency tor young men in 
the pnme of life to leave m vearch for a better* life. 
There are aUo >igns that young people who have left 
to further their education have tnxome accustomed 
to mi>dem ways and are reluctant to participate in 
this indigenous resoua*e management svvtem. (vee 
also LTIuwishewa i 

Trade, together with government effons to promote 
e.xports. ha.s also had an impact, forcing ullages to 
shonen the voa/ period, to allow for more frequent 
tlshing and harvesting. .As a consequence, fisheries 
resources now appear to be heavily e.xploited. In 
some villages, the rights to the peruumtn\; are rented 
out to pnvate entrepreneurs, which means that the 
community has lost its control over these resources. 
Such decisions are generally taken by the formal 
leaders, whom villagers are obliged to obey. The 
formal leaders are the e.secutives at village level. On 
the one hand, they arc of village origin and therefore 
pledged to protect the system, while on the other 
hand, they are e.spccted to implement development 
programmes introduced by the central government. 

In most cases they opt for the latter course. 

There is also competition from industriaJ fisheries. 
Using advanced equipment, they often enter the 
prtuanan^ and catch large quantities of fish within a 
shon time. The villagers tend to accept the situation, 
as they are politically weak and unable to take 
countermeasures. (Wahyono et al. 1993: Naamin and 
Badxudin. 1993). 

In the light of all the above challenges, it is time for 
the government to take action, if this system of 
indigenous resource management system is to be 
maintained. It is generally agreed that indigenous 
knowledge, technology, and heritage cannot surv'ive 
in this changing environment unless the govenrtmeni 
has the political will to protect them. 

A comprehensive study should be earned out to 
establish the Mmilamies between the systems 
employed in the various villages. On the basis of 
these similariti«^s. it should be possible to devise a 
broader scheme of indigenous fisheries resource 
management, one that will enable villagers engaged 
in small-Ncale fisherv* to move freely from one 
petuattani^ lo another, while at the same time 
discouraging encroachment by industrial fishermen. 

The pO'iNibiiiiy of combining this indigenous 
resource management system with vo-called modem 
management approaches should be carefully 
e.vamined iF.vo. 1993: iCUvR-M. 1992). It may prove 
possible to find some intermediate form which is 
more appropriate to today’s changing environment.^^ 
Perhaps the imer>cian relationships on which the 
indigenous system is based can be replaced by a 
scheme similar to those found in rural organizations 
such os cooperatives. 
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Rnally. u mu,*t he kept m mind that ihcre arc about 
three million small-scale tishermen in Indonesia. 
They are now lacing verious problems iif resource 
management, and tt is important that due attention be 
siven to their indigenous systems. 
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leaders and reitgiuus leoderv. 
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Neglect in preserving 
biodiversity hurts wealth 



JAKARTA (JP): Indonesia 
is losing much of its natural 
w^th because the govern- 
ment has paid more attention 
td'^productivity than to the 
sustainability of nature's 
mSSbitssiiy, . says. State 
Minister of Environment Sar- 
wono Kusumaatmadja. 

^^dbnocultural activities, 
which conceal various lnhe> 
rent problems, are at present 
regarded as the key to the 
successes of our develop- 
ment," Sarwono said yester- 
. day in a seminar on biodiver- 
sity held by the National Con- 
sortium for Nature and For- 
est Conservation in Indonesia 
(Konphalindo). 

That attitude, he said, 
makes the difficult struggle 
to protect Indonesia’s 
biodiversity — which some 
would like to call mega- 
biodiversity — even ha^er. 

The minister said there was 
jff.UtUe awareness of the 
rportance of biodiversity 
among government officials 
and, thus, little effort to pro- 
tic± it Moreover, those who 
are aware of the problems 
si^iaom put their concerns 
Sito action. 

Taking concrete action is 
difficult he said, because it is 
at odds with those in 
mainstream who still think 
they can succeed without 
paying attention to biodiver- 
sity and only to productivity. 
‘ **We boasted that our 
fishery industry grew well, 
that ^t water fish exports 
have increased 51 percent.'* 



Sarwono cited an example. 

"At a glance (the figure) is 
impressive but the question 
is where the fish came from 
and how they were caught." 

He said Bung Hatta Univer- 
sity in West Sumatra, found 
out in a recent study that 71 
percent of the coral reef in the 
province has been damaged. 
Of its western islands, only 
one has been spared from the 
damage and that is because 
there is no landing site there. 

"There is no proper man- 
agement for sustaining 
marine environmental func- 
tions.'* he said. 

There has also been consid- 
erable damage of the ocean 
environment by bombing, 
poisoning, waste dumping, 
and sand excavation, he said, 
but there are no quantifiable 
reports, only laments. 

Citing other examples the 
minister said that, of tte orig- 
inal 13 million heictares of 
mangroves in the country, all 
that's left is a mere two mil- 
lion hectares. 

Sarwono said that only in 
recent years have policy mak- 
ers started to realize that 
mangroves are rich zones. 
For years mangrove forests 
were cut down to make way 
for monocultural develop- 
ment of paddy and shrimp 
farms. 

There is an island resort in 
Seribu Islands where the 
management cut down all the 
mangrove trees so that tour- 
ists could have a place to 
'wim, he said. 



Even local people, who for 
generations have Lived near 
the mangroves, could not 
name more than two or three 
species of the trees, Sarwono 
said. They are interested only 
in usin^ them as fire wood.. 

Sarwono calls on aU parties 
to thii^ of the fiiture and not 
be satisfied with the current 
success, which may prove to 
be only temporary. 

He urged economists to pay 
more attention to the preser- 
vation of the natui^ re- 
sources. As an example of the 
lack of foresight. Sarwono 
sited several pulp and paper 
factories who used bamboo 
as raw material and used up 
bamboo reserves in only a 
few years. This was because 
they knew how to exploit but 
not how to manage sustain- 
able way, he said. 

The seminar was held to 
launch Indonesian transla- 
tions of two new books; In- 
donesian Country Study on 
Biological Diversity 

(Keanekaragaman Hayati di 
Indonesia), a report prepared 
by Indonesia with the help of 
Norwegian government for 
the 1992 Earth Summit in ^o 
de Janeiro, Brazil, and The 
Earth Summits Agenda for 
Change {Btimi Lestari Menu- 
ju Abad 21) by Michael Keat- 
ing, a popular version of the 
Agenda 21, the blueprint on 
how to manage a socially, 
economically, and environ- 
mentally sustainable de< 
velopment as adopted by the 
Earth Summit <smb) 
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M’s Rivers Undergoing Quality Deterioration 



' Banjtnnasilu S< 

(Ant) • Fifteen years of obser- 
vation has- indicated that many 
liven in Indonesia have mider- 
fooe quality detexioratioiu State 
Kiinister for Euvoonaentai Af* 
fun Sanvooo Kusnmaatmadja 
said here Wednesday. 

Before a number of officials 
and industrialistt during- the 
signing of a Statement On a 
government-sponsored Clean 
. iUvcrPlogrim (Super Prokasih)» 
Kusumtatmadja, who is also 
head of the Agency for the 
Control of Environmental Im- 
pact ^apedai)» said most river 
.4 water has been found to be be-, 
lovir the quality 'Standard. . 
r^ore and more- complaints 
have been Hied because the de- 
teriorating quality of rives water. 



^ i/\ 

has reached a dhturbmg IbveU' 
he said. • 

.Ihe minister said that some 
mdustrial undertaking have 
been en^toofled in conflicts be- 
erase industries located down-* 
s tre am must use water already 
contaminated by waste disposal 
fiom those upstream. 

Similar conflicts have also 
been found in agricultural rad 
settlement areas, he added. 

Thcrefoie» he said,, the gov- 
ernment has for five yean now 
been carrying out a. national 
program to control water bon- 
taminatldn^ known as e Qean 
River Progmm (Prokasih), in 20 
.nveri throughout ei^' piov-* 

^.7 Prokasih *amu to improve the 
of river water by means 



t&e^ad of poUut-' 
ants entering the itver* and is 
implemented under the piinci-, 
pies of simple focus rad law 
oompliraoe rad enforoement, be 



tal affain ofifleui said in Malang 
'Wednesday ittat environment^ 
problems in general, pollution in 
. porttettiar, must be dealt with 
without sectoral egotism as they 
are a common responsibility. . 

**If each sector singularly 
care of its own interest and 
obligation, the country wtU col- 
Upro,** said First Assistant to the 
State Minister for Environmen- 
. tal Affairs, Atja Sugandhi at the 
, presentation of reports on the 
j,^^dcvcIopmcntof an cnvironmcni- 
^consetous program for the 



said. 

. Resarding river contamin»> 
tion, Kusumaatmadja pointed' 
out that besides induttiiai waste, 
waste firom hotels, hospitals^ 
trade centen and housing estates 
has also been found to be it- 
.eponsible for the deterioncing 
quality of river water. 

In the current 6ih 
* Five-Year Development pct'hBrantas river basm in East Java, 
nod (1994-99), Uw auoicanent 1 Sugandhi made his remark 
. with regard to Prokasih will be' following conflicting opinion 
Timplcmchicd more firmly rad among government agencies and 
more consistently, he added. institutions regarding the water 
' / Sectoral ^ contamination in the Bramas 

* ' * Meanwhile, an environmen- river basin. 

-The river is the source of 
water for the Surabaya Drinking * 
Water Company. 

Tap water users in Surabaya 
leoenuy lodged protesu because • 
their water was filthy, but the 
drinking water company argued 
the water from the Branus river 
had been heavily contaminated, 
and it was almost impossible to 
p ro ces s it mto clean water 

In the meantime, Peixun Jasa 
Tnta, the company managing the 
Brantas River, refused to shoul- 
der ray responsibility, saying it 
has been usigned only to 
manage the use of water from 
the river. 

The East Java Industry Office 
stated that it serves only to co- 
ordinate industrial affain. and 
thr* mdustrial and domestic 
waste . *nblems must be handled 
by a team from the East Java 
Commission for the Manage- 
ment of Environmental PoUuuon 
(KPPLH). which brings together 
virious relevant technical gov- 
eniment agencies. 
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Concessions 

damaging 

raift^^fos^sts 

•f JAKARTA (JP): Minister of Forestry Djam^oedin Soery.ohadikoesoemo 
■ yesterday aired his concern over ongoing environmental destruction which 
. has caused w ater s hortages on Java Isiand and desolation of rain forests on 
other islands^ ~ 



; !*On islands other than^ donesia manages its rain for- 
Java* concrisioMires stiE lop .ests* 

thCi . Based on the latest satellite 
^ — '*dr.. sustainability. ' analysis, Indonesia, which 



They focus on their own pro- 
. fitoriented objectives/’ 
/ ^ Pjamaloedin said during a 
* swearing in a ceremony for 
forest^ officials here. 

^ vV He instructed ministry o£B- 
^Veials to increase control and 
^supervision over the opera- 
f^tions of concessionaires. He 
} warned repeatedly that inter* 
national communities are 
also watching the way In* 



holds the third largest area of 
forests in the world, currently 
has 113 million hectares of 
forests, which hold some 2.4 
billion cubic meters of 
timber. 

The Indonesian govern* 
ment, in a bid to preserve 
forests while exploiting 
them, has introduced a selec- 
tive cutting program, which 
prohibits timber firms from 
cutting trees with a diameter 
of less than 50 centimeters. 

Timber companies are re- 
quired * amid the acknow* 
ledgement of government of- 
ficials that law enforcement 
is still in question — to re- 
plant the exploited forests 
within a 35-year harvesting 
program. 

Djamaloedin said yester- 
day that local administrations 
will be asked to become 
shareholders in certain pri- 
vately-run timber estates to 
help control their forest man- 
agement. 

He said the companies to 
be designated are those 
which have proven to be un- 
able to ftinction properly 
under the government's pro- 
gram. 

In a related development 
the minister briefed officials 
of his ministry about the chal- 
lenge of rimbaiuan — an In- 
donesian word for p^ple 
working in or making a living 
from forests. This matter has 
become an increasingly com- 
plicated one. 

He said the issue has de- 
veloped in such a way as to 
exhibit a number of aspects 
such as economic, social, en- 



vironmental and political ele* 
ments. 

The minister pointed out 
that in the 1950s, the only 
rimbatcan issue was that of 
technical methods used in 
the development of teakwood 
forests in Java. 

In the 1970s. the issue be- 
came entwined with the 
boom of timber industries, 
during which conces- 
sionaires outside of Java 
were allowed to exploit for* 
with minimum supervi- 
sion. 

‘The activity of forestry 
nowadays deals with not only 
planting, logging and selling 
timber, but also with the 
socio-economic aspects of the 
society, the global environ- 
ment and bio-diversity.’* 
Djamaloedin said. 

"The water supply is a big 
problem now. while on the 
other hand, the soil depriva- 
tion and the need for timber 
is stUl going on following the 
rise of population and the 
more rapid pace of develop- 
ment,” 

Djamaloedin yesterday in- 
ducted six officials, I Gusti 
Made Tar^. Soewardi. Amir 
Hamzah. . .oas T.S.. Hubertus 
Johannes Andries and Har- 
tadi, to take new posts in the 
ministry. 

He told the newly inducted 
officials that the most impor- 
tant political issue in terms of 
forestry is the benefit of for- 
ests for people living around 
them. 

"Those people traditionally 
depend on forests for their 
day-to-day necessities. Most 
of them are not well educated 
and have not enjoyed the 
results of our development” 
he said. (09) 
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